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Manufacturing or Service Industries? 
A Unit for This Week 


F YOU ask what “farming” is, or what “factory” work is, 
every hand in the class will go up. Those aren’t even good 
$1 questions. Ask what “service industries” are. Hands won't 
go up so fast on that one. As you list right answers on the 
board, pupils will begin to think of ail kinds of different jobs 
and wonder if they belong in the list. Probably no one will 
suggest a band leader or a radio announcer. Now they'll ask 
you what service industries are. How can you work out an 
answer together? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Ask pupils to write the jobs they'd like to have on slips of 
paper and let one pupil collect the slips. Assign “Our New 
Job Frontier” and “Retail Trade.” Read the opening para- 
graphs of “Job Frontiers” with the class. Ask pupils to take 
Mr. Grattan’s advice and “consult the Classified Telephone 
Directory,” each taking a letter of the alphabet and report- 
ing next period on what he finds. For real life stories, ask 
pupils to interview some one in a service job. Be sure the 
workers interviewed represent varied types: doctor, bus 
driver, waiter, newspaper man, butcher. Several students 
will question workers in the field they want to go into them- 


selves. Plan questions to ask during the interviews: Why . 


did you choose your work? How much training? What experi- 
ence? How well does your work pay? What advantages does 
it offer? Are there many openings in it? What are some of 
its problems? 


- DURING THE PERIOD 


Ask the pupil who collected the job choice slips to-read 
them aloud so that class can decide which are in service 
industries. What proportion are? 

Now let the class give oral reports on the interviews. Take 
about half the period for those in which there is most class 
interest. 

Use the last half of the period for a “job clinic.” Ask for 
volunteers to act as applicant for one of the types of work 
already discussed. Let class act as analyst and consider his 
qualifications and chances of success. 


ROUNDUP 


Dictate to the class a list ot jobs. Ask pupils to indicate 
those in service industries, in retail trade, three in which 
women have a good opportunity, three which demand spe- 
cial training, three which require capital. 


IN THIS [$6U&%: France’s Road to Unity . 
Industries ° 


Retail Trades ° 


Luzon 














Questions — Materials — Activities 


FRANCE TODAY (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What nations would probably belong to the proposed 
Western European bloc? 

2. What economic and governmental problems does 
France have to work out within her own borders? 

3. What three steps has France made toward reestablish- 
ing herself as a strong, respected nation? 

4. What is believed to be back of De Gaulle’s change in 
attitude toward the proposed Western European bloc? 

5. How do reports of French demands to be made against 
postwar Germany compare with official French statements? 





For Discussion: 

Are regional political blocs necessarily a serious threat to 
world security and cooperation? 

Are the relations between the United States and Latin 
America fostered by the “Good Neighbor Policy” comparable 
to the proposed European affiliation of nations? 


For Further Reference: 

“De Gaulle the Prophet,” by Noel F. Busch, Life, Novem- 
ber 18, 1944. 

“France: 1871 and 1944,” by Ernest J. Knapton, Current 
History, November, 1944. 

“Problems of France’s Internal Policy,” by O. K. D. Ring- 
wood and W. N. Hadsel, Foreign Policy Reports, July 15, ’44. 

“Plans for a New France,” by A. Mesnard, New Republic, 
September 11, 1944. 

Activity: 

France’s triple-header government set-up is hard to under- 
stand. A blackboard diagram will help. Show the origin, 
membership, and function of each organization. 

Film: 

“Sign for Victory” (French underground work in city and 

rural areas for liberation, narration by Emlyn Williams), 


16mm, sound, playing time 17 mins., rental $3.00. Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


RETAIL TRADE (p. 10) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What proportion of people in retail trade in 1939 were 
men? 

2. If the 1939 figures in Chart | are approximately cor- 
rect for 1940, roughly how many women had their own 
retail businesses in 40? 


Postwar Jobs in Service 
Japan’s Lifeline (map). 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


The Future of Germany: A Hard or a Soft Peace? 

The War Labor Board and Wage Policies. 

Debate: Shall We Have a Year of Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training for Young Men 17-23? 

Inside Washington: Committee System and Senior- 
ity in Congress, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Norway: The History of the Viking Kingdom, by 
Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: The Bonin Islands 

Science: Cancer Can Be Cured 

Builders of America: Lucretia Mott (Historical Pic- 
ture Page). 

















3. How do the weekly earnings of waiters compare with 
those of office workers? 

4. What kinds of work are done by the 50 to 60 per cent 
of department store employees who do not sell? 

5. What newer types of store compete with local, inde- 
pendently owned groceries, drug stores, drygoods stores? 


For Further Reference: 
“How To Teach an Employee.” by M. Banks, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, May, 1944 
“Training for Store Owners and Workers,” 
Victory, December 15, 1943. 


Education for 


Activity: 

Find out whether there is a self-service supermarket or a 
co-op store in your neighborhood. If there is, visit it. How 
well is it run? Is the quality of the articles it sells good? Are 
there many customers and do they seem satisfied? How many 
sales people work there? How do prices compare with those 
in other local stores? 

Ask for volunteers to canvas several business blocks near 
your home and list the various retail shops in them. How 
many are small independent stores? Which belong to local 
or nationwide chains? How many different kinds of business 
have you found altogether? 

See “Unit for This Week” tor other activities. 


OUR NEW JOB FRONTIER (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How many service industries can you name? 

2. How will the government help veterans who wish to 
start a small business of their own? 

3. Did manufacturing increase more rapidly trom 1870 to 
1900, or from 1900 to 1930? 

4. In round numbers, how many out of every 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1930 were workers in a service industry? 

5. What two opinions on the benefits of increased employ- 
ment in service industries are given in the articles? 

For Discussion: 

Explain the statement of Fledderus and Van Kleeck that 
the shift of workers from manufacturing and agriculture to 
the service industries should not be viewed “with com 
placency.” 


For Further Reference: 

“Factories Can’t Employ Everybody, 
tan, Harper's, September, 1944. 

Postwar Youth Employment, by Paul David, American 
Council on Education, $2.00. 

Technology and Livelihood, by Mary L. Fledderus and 
Mary van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


” by C. Hartley Grat- 


Activities: 


Several are given in the “Unit tor This Week.” 


THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What monarchist policy gained strong popular support 
in 1917? 

2. Why did many liberal monarchists later joint the repub- 
lican faction? 

3. How did France get her constitution? 

4. What three institutions have monarchists continued to 
believe in throughout the Third Republic? 

5. What influences within France encouraged an easy 
surrender to a Nazi dictatorship? 


ONWARD TO LUZON (p. 5) 
For Further Reference: 

“Return to Manila,” 
Cruising in the Philippines,” 
1940, and November, 1944. 


by Frederick Simpich, and “Camera 
National Geographic, October, 


MOBILIZING SCIENCE FOR WAR (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How high and fast do V-2 rockets travel? 

2. How do the National Defense Research Committee and 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development work 
together to develop new war weapons? 

3. Who is at the head of OSRD? 

4. What different groups are represented on OSRD? 

5. What scientific invention helped to save England dur- 
ing the Battle of Britain? 

Topics for Discussion: 

Military inventions of World War I, improvements that 
have been made in them, new ones that have replaced them. 

Medical miracles of World War II already available for 
civilian use. 

For Further Reference: 

“Electronics Fights the War,” World Week, March 13, ’44, 

“Science in Wartime,” by Gerald Wendt, New Republic, 
January 17, 1944. 

“Chief of Staff on the Science Front,” by S. J. Woolf, New 
York Times Magazine, January 23, 1944. 
“Young Scientists and War,” by Dr. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 1944. 


Karl T. Compton, 
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It looks like celebrating the — 
Fourth of July—actually it’s” 
a striking shot made by a” 
coast guard combat pho- 
tographer aboard a cutter 
somewhere in the Pacific. % 
The carrier pigeon, trained” 
for ship-to-shore dispatch 
service, is flying toward its 
hutch on deck. Watching is” 
Private First Class Rudo 

Mueller of Altoona, Pa, 


(Coast Guard photo—Harris 
& Ewing) 
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"MARCH OF EVENTS 


From the Battlefronts 


WEST: Six Allied armies, numbering 
over 1,500,000 troops, have launched 
an all-out offensive along the entire 
Western front, stretching for 400 miles 
from Holland to the Alps, with record 
aerial support of 3500 U. S. and RAF 
planes. Participating were the British 
Second, the American Ninth, First, 
Third, and Seventh, and the French 
First. The U. S. Ninth Army moved 
secretly after the fall of Brest, and its 
whereabouts was a carefully guarded 
mystery to the Nazis. 

EAST: The Red Army smashed for- 
ward along its entire line in Hungary, 
breaking through Nazi defenses cover- 
ing Budapest and closing in on that city 
“Steady substantial gains” were re- 

in other sectors in Hungary by 
Red Star, the Soviet Army newspaper. 
Earlier in the week, Norwegian troops 
trained in Britain had joined the Rus- 
sians in Northern Norway, and a Nor- 
wegian inilitary mission is now attached 
to the Soviet command on the Arctic 
front. 

PACIFIC: The American Army on 
Leyte Island was tightening its vise- 
like grip on thousands of Japs trapped 
in a two-mile-deep pocket south of the 
town of Limon near the head of the 
Ormoc corridor. Our immediate objec- 
tive was the breaking of the Yama- 
shita Line, the enemy’s defense system 
on northern Leyte. Other Yank dough- 
boys, covered by heavy naval and air 
bombardment, invaded and seized’ the 
Mapia Islands,'a Jap lookout post 919 
miles southeast of Leyte But in South 





Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 


A Familiar Grow! 


China the Japs scored an important 
victory by capturing Liuchow and 
Kweilin, key bases of the Fourteenth 
United States Air Force. Brighter news 
from this area is disclosure of a pipe 
line, already supplying oil to the Allies 
from Calcutta, India, to North Burma, 
eventually to reach Yunan Province, 
China. This all-American job, over 2,000 
miles long and greatest pipeline con- 
struction feat so far, will relieve Allied 
fuel problems in the China-Burma war 
zone. On the Chinese diplomatic front 
there has been a major shakeup in the 
Kuomintang cabinet; 8 members includ- 
ing Gen. Ho Ying-chin, War Minister 
(see Sept. 25 issue), resigned. 


“Caesar” Petrillo 


What Happened: An armistice, signed 
on Armistice Day, ended a two-year 
war between the American Federation 
of Musicians and two of the major re- 
cording companies. In August, 1942, 
James Caesar Petrillo, president of the 
nation’s 138,000 unionized musicians, 
demanded that the record manufac- 
turers pay the union a small fee on 
each disc produced. His contention was 
that mechanical musical reproductions 
caused widespread unemployment 
among musicians. Most of the recording 
companies refused to comply. Mr. Pe- 
trillo thereupon ordered the members 
of his union to boycott them. In 1943 
Decca Records and some 100 record 
manufacturers bowed to the union’s de- 
mands. Those holding out were Radio 
Corporation of America and Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, who produce 
two-thirds of the nation’s 150,000,000 
records. These firms appealed to the 
War Labor Board, which five months 
ago issued an order directing Petrillo 
to lift his ban. The order was ignored. 
A subsequent appeal by the President 
was also “regretfully” turned down. The 
battle has ended in “unconditional sur- 
render” by RCA and CBS, and the 
musician’s union will get an estimated 
$4,000,000 a year in fees. 

What’s Behind It: Labor supporters 
feel that it is industry’s responsibility 
to take care of its jobless, but even they 
are antagonized by Petrillo’s autocratic 
methods. Management, on the other 
hand, insists that a dangerous precedent 
is established whereby a union assumes 
the right to levy a private “tax” on 
profits, without recourse to arbitration 
before a neutral “umpire.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


What Happened: One of the “hot” 
issues that the incoming 79th Congress 
may inherit from its precedessor is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. At a 
recent press conference, President 
Roosevelt announced that he plans to 
call for immediate Congressional action 
on this proposal Since the 78th Con- 
gress Officially “expires” at the end of 
this year, it is believed unlikely that it 
will take final action on the issue. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project 
calls for the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence River and construction of new 
locks to accommodate ocean-going ves- 
sels between Great Lakes ports and 
the Atlantic Ocean. It also means ex- 
tensive hydro-electrical power facilities 
which would be operated, on the Amer- 
ican side, by New York State. Total 
cost is estimated at $421,000,000. It 
is expected that the share to be borne 
by the United States will be approxi- 
mately $277,000,000 and Canada’s 
share will be about $144,000,000. 

There are two problems to be solved 
in making this project concrete. One is 
whether the construction should be 
done by the War Department or the 
Interior Department. (The President 
has expressed no preference on this 
point). The second pertains to legisla- 
tive procedure. Some Congressmen, 
notably Senator John H. Overton (D.) 
of Louisiana, hold that a special treaty 
will have to concluded between Canada 
and the United States, and that treaty 
will then have to be ratified by a two- 


thirds vote of the Senate. Others, among ‘ 


them Senators Alben W. Barkley (D.) 
ot Kentucky and George D. Aiken (R.), 
of Vermont, believe that the requisite 
legislation can be passed by a simple 
majority vote of House and Senate. 

What’s Behind It: Inland cities — Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Cleveland — have favored 
the seaway because it would make them 
“ocean ports,” while seaport cities — 
New Orleans, New York, Boston — have 
feared that the seaway, would cut their 
shipping business. Thus the seaway has 
been hotly debated for years and plans 
for its completion will not win the final 
approval of Congress without a hard 
struggle. One of the immediate bene- 
fits of the plan, however, would be to 
create jobs for thousands of demobil- 
ized soldiers and unemployed war 
workers in both the United States and 
Canada. 
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Republic. The Third Republic is dead. But the Fourth 
Republic is yet unborn. 

To reverse General de Gaulle’s famous declaration — the 
new France has won a few battles but has not yet won the 
war. The battles she has won are: the liberation of Paris 
and of most of the country; the formal recognition of her 
Provisional Government by the Big Three; an invitation to 
join the European Advisory Commission. The war she has 
still to win is the unification of the country, the formation 
of a representative, constitutional government, the rebuilding 
of her national economy, and the resumption of her role as a 
world power in the council of nations. 

Armistice Day, 1944, marked the climax of a chain of 
diplomatic victories for the new France. On this day the 
French Provisional Government was formally asked to sit in 
the European Advisory Commission in London, in full mem- 
bership with the Big Three — United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia. The Advisory Commission was established 
after the Moscow Conference about a year ago. Its function 
is to formulate recommendations on current and long-range 
European problems, including surrender terms for Germany 
and postwar treatment of that nation. 

On the same day, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, ac- 
companied by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, paid an 
official visit to the French capital. The two events seemed 
to indicate an end to France’s diplomatic isolation. At a re- 
ception tendered him at the Paris Hotel de Ville (City Hall) 
the Prime Minister urged the French people to “rally round” 
General Charles de Gaulle, and pledged the British govern- 
ment’s support in the restoration of a strong and well 
equipped French army. 

Stressing the need for unity within France, the British 
statesman added, “At this time all efforts should be directed 
toward stability and authority. You are fortunate to have 
an undisputed leader. I have had differences with him, but I 
am sure that you should rally around him. This is a time to 
forget small things and to remember only great aims. France 
must resume her place with the great nations.” 


T= France of today may be called the Third-and-a-Half 


A “Democratic Bloc’’? 


Some observers saw in Mr. Churchill's visit the forging of 
a new Anglo-French alliance. It is remembered that in the 
desperate days of 1940 after Dunkirk and before France’s 
fall, Churchill offered the Reynaud government a complete 
political union of France and Britain. Political leaders in 
both countries have long favored the creation of a bloc of 
western democracies which would serve as a counter-balance 
to Russia’s increased influence on the continent after defeat 
of Germany. 

This bloc would include, in addition to France and Britain, 
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Charles de Gaulle and a guard of honor were at Paris 
airfield to greet Winston Churchill on his recent visit. 


the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, a democratic Italy, and possibly a republi- 
can Spain and Portugal, if those countries got rid of their 
dictatorships. It is expected that if such a grouping takes 
shape, it will enjoy at least the moral backing of the United 
States and of the British Dominions. 

Although General de Gaulle had spoken publicly of “a 
western grouping of nations,” he has of late virtually disa- 
vowed the notion, under pressure from the Soviet govern- 
ment. On the day of Mr. Churchill's arrival, the French 
leader told the press that the arrangement contemplated 
with the British, Dutch, and Belgians for a diplomatic union 
“is not a question of a bloc that would separate one part of 
Europe from the rest.” The comment was made 24 hours 
after the Soviet ambassador to France, Alexander E. Bogo- 
molov, had visited French Foreign Minister Bidault. 

It is obvious that the Soviet government is opposed to the 
slightest hint of a bloc or closed corporation of States, even 
as far away as the Atlantic seaboard. 

Does all this mean that Europe is again to be divided into 
“spheres of influence?” The answer is probably “yes.” How 
then will it affect the world security organization drafted at 
Dumbarton Oaks? That still remains to be seen. Some believe 
that political blocs are not incompatible with broader secur- 
ity agreements. 

Critics of Soviet foreign policy point to the fact that Russia 
was first to resume the old game of power politics, that for 
the past two years she has been busily mending her diplo- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 














matic fences in eastern and southern Europe. To strike’ a 
balance, they insist, the Western European countries must 
do likewise. There is still hope, however, that wise states. 
manship will prevail, that a strong world peace organization 
will preclude the splitting of Europe into riva] Eastern and 
Western blocs. 


France and Postwar Germany 

France is also vitally concerned with the problem of 
postwar Germany. There have heen reports that the French 
are preparing to ask for the annexation of all German terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine, a demand which was 
refused to them at the close of the first World War. In addi- 
tion, it is said, they will request the military occupation of 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr Valley, areas of Germany’s 
greatest industrial concentration. 

That the official French views do not entirely concur with 
these reports was revealed in an exclusive interview given 
by the French Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, to the 
London Sunday Times on November 11. France, M. Bidault 
stressed, does not favor any “artificial” dismemberment of 
Germany. “There must be a Germany,” he said, “not an en- 
slaved Germany but one that will be made unable to wage 
another war.” 

Asked what control he envisaged for the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr, the French Foreign Minister replied: “We do not 
want to incorporate any German territory. We do not want 
any German minority within our own borders. Our greatest 
interest lies in the control of the Rhineland because it repre- 
sents our very own frontier ” 
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So much for France’s external affairs. In the final analysis, 
her prestige in the council of nations will largely depend 
upon her success in putting her own house in order. The 
defeat and years of Nazi occupation have gravely crippled 
her national economy. There is a keen shortage of commodi- 
ties, of raw materials, of fuel; her transportation system is 
completely disorganized, some four to six million persons 
are homeless as a result of bombings. 

Equally chaotic is the governmental set-up. It consists of 
three institutions, none of which is strictly constitutional. 
First, there is the Provisional Government, headed by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. Its Cabinet consists of members from all 
political parties, including two Communists. 

Second, there is the National Council of Resistance, which 
was created by the six largest resistance groups in France, 
and which acted as a kind of underground movement during 
the Nazi occupation of the country. Of its seventeen direc- 
tors, four are Communists. 

Finally, there is the Consultative Assembly, which was 
tormed in Algiers and transplanted to France. Its member- 
ship has been increased to 248 and comprises representatives 
from all political parties — from Republican Federationists 
to Socialists and Communists. Those Parliament members 
who veted for Marshal Petain are barred. The powers of the 
Assembly are only advisory and it is in no sense a Parliament. 

The most pressing domestic problem faced by the Pro- 
visional Government is national unity. There is open friction 
between de Gaulle and the Communists. A crisis was pro- 
voked in November by Communist refusal to disarm and 
disband the so-called “Patriotic Guards,” a Communist- 
controlled militia. Since its recognition by the Allies on 
October 22, the Provisional Government has assumed a 
sterner attitude toward extremist groups. Measures have 
also been taken to curb unauthorized purges. . 


Elections in February 

Something of the political complexion of the new France 
may be known in February when elections are held for 
municipal and departmental councils. This will be the first- 
balloting since 1936. Women have been granted the right 
to vote. No national elections will be held, however, until 
the French prisoners return from Germany. 

It is still too early to chart the precise course of the 
Fourth Republic, although its general direction is discernible. 
There will be no return to the France of 1940. The political 
temper of the people seems to indicate that they have 
profited by their mistakes. There are also unmistakable 
indications that the country is moving toward a democratic 
socialist commonwealth. 

In a speech at Lille on October 1, General de Gaulle as- 
serted, “We do not want to return to that political, social, 
and moral situation that took us to the edge of the abyss.” 
He declared himself in favor of a planned economy under 
state direction. Earlier the government had decreed the tak- 
ing over of the Renault automobile plant near Paris and the 
coal mines in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments. 

After four years of darkness, France is emerging to hold 
ablaze. to the world again the torch of “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.” 
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ing that “There is much in the Philippines that isn’t 
Filipino.” 

Manila in the south, capital of the Commonwealth as well 
as of Japanese occupation, is the center of all that is modern 
in the Philippines. It has a university, modern offices, cathe- 
dral and convents, financial and retail district (Birondo), 
warehouse area (San Nicolas), and a native quarter 
(Tonda). 

But north of Manila there is jungle after jungle, mountain 
after mountain, valley after valley —centers of all that is 
primitive in the islands. Here live the Ilocanos, Ifugaos, 
Ibilaos, Igorotes, and Negritos, some of the oldest tribes in 
the world. (See map, Oct. 9 issue.) 


[ largest of the Philippine Islands, bears out the say- 


llocanos Live by the Sea 


Around the seaside edges of Luzon’s mountainous core 
live the Ilocanos. Rugged and intelligent people of Malay 
stock, they live on the narrow northwest coastal plain, where 
their thin soil is so poor that they have to migrate periodically 
to the rich copra and hemp plantations of south central 
Luzon to make enough money to subsist. 

They grow fields of cagon grass with which to roof their 
huts, and their main occupation is making maguey fibre by 
soaking the green leaves of the maguey plant in sea water 
until the leaves are flabby, then pounding and washing them 
clean of pulp, and finally leaving the exposed fibres to dry in 
the sand. 

Forests of cocoa, bamboo, mangrove, and palm back up 
the beaches of the Ilocanos, and high in these forests is the 
town of Baguio, a peacetime gold-mining center and the 
gay summer capital and tourist mecca of Luzon. 


Headhunting Ifugaos 


A three-day trek inland would take you through the silent 
pine forests of the short, muscular Igorotes, who act as 
bearers and guides and wave wands in the air to scare away 
evil spirits. The going gets steeper, the woods grow denser, 
until suddenly you look down deep ravines and see the eighth 
wonder of the world, the terraces of the Ifugaos. You can 
walk for days, up one mountain and down another, and every 
mountainside you cross will be terraced in the glistening 
half-moon patterns of emerald rice paddies. 

Fourteen hundred miles of low stone walls girdle the 
mountains to support the terraces. Graded watercourses and 
77 elaborate tunnels contro] plunging mountain torrents, 
diverting water to the millions of paddies. If this engineering 
had been done with transits and bulldozers it would be a 
tremendous undertaking. It becomes almost unbelievable 
when you realize that it ig the work of headhunters who used 
only pointed sticks and bolos (large single-edged knives, like 
machetes). They have been carving up these mountains 
since the days of the Egyptians. 

The Ifugaos are divided into 63 clans, each residing in one 
of the valleys, venturing over the mountains to the next one 
only to continue the interclan wars that have been raging 
for 40 centuries. 
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Onward to Luzon 























Ewing Galloway 
On Luzon cocoanuts, made into round rafts to prevent 
lodging along banks, are floated to market. Natives ride 
in the center, guiding the rafts with bamboo poles. 


If one of them should be beheaded by the enemy, they 
ask the enemy to return the head plus a gift of one carabao 
(water buffalo). If the enemy agrees, peace is settled. If not, 
the men gather for a head-axe dance and choose a warrior 
to avenge the deed. 


Fearful Negritos, Treacherous Ibilaos 


In western Luzon the Ifugaos have to be on their guard 
against the Negritos, five-feet-tall pygmies similar to the 
Australian and New Guinea aborigines — woolly-haired, 
thick-lipped, flat-nosed. 

Full of fear, they like to shoot first and ask questions later, 
Hidden in the matted jungle, they can send an arrow clean 
through the base of your skull at 50 yards. They kill wild 
boars with six-foot bows and four-foot grass-stem arrows 
with self-detaching barbed steel heads, and they bag birds 
on the wing with flat-headed arrows. 

In eastern Luzon, where the jungle is so thick that there 
is no real daylight, lives an even stranger tribe, the Ibilaos. 
In Spanish days they were converted and taught agriculture 
by a dauntless Spanish priest; but when the world heard 
that they adorned themselves with solid gold jewelry, ad- 
venturers swarmed into their mountains and brought in 
smallpox and tuberculosis. 

In 1740 disease killed the natives off like flies, and the 
survivors responded by slaughtering the whites and putting 
an embargo on gold. All Ibilaos were forbidden to mine gold. 
Extremely treacherous today, they hide in their orchid- 
draped woods and sweep down on any newcomer who has 
been foolhardy enough not to bargain for “safe conduct” 
guides. 

After they strike, they leave no trail, for they travel by 
treetop, gliding from branch to branch by means of hooked 
40-feet-long rattan ropes. Mountainous Luzon is a country 
where Tarzan would feel quite at home. 





BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College “ 


N 1870, as in 1940, the rapid defeat of the French caused 
astonishment to everyone except the Germans who de- 
feated them. In 1870 entire French armies surrendered. 
One of these, at Sedan, was led by Emperor Napoleon III 
himself. Shortly after this humiliation a group of French 
leaders proclaimed a republic and resorted to stern measures 
in the hope of carrying on the war. 

But in February 1871 a democratic election was held for 
an assembly to decide the issue of continued war, or peace 
at Prussia’s price. Out of this election came early interna- 
tional peace — and long-continued French internal strife. 
For it happened that the people chose a monarchist majority 
because the monarchist candidates stood for peace, while the 
republican candidates wanted to continue the war. 


The Makeshift Constitution 


Since the monarchist delegates outnumbered the republi- 
cans more than two to one, it would seem that a king would 
soon have been chosen. But the monarchists were divided 
among themselves, and prolonged deadlock resulted. 


SS 


Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 
Daumier, great French cartoonist, wise and 60 when the 
Third Republic was in the making, published several car- 
toons against accepting the Prussian peace. This one 
he labeled “What some journals would call a free elec- 
tion” — showing Prussian domination at the ballot box. 


The Third French Republic 





During this period ot stalemate, more and more liberals 
went over to the republican side, disgusted with the un- 
seemly quarrels of the royalists. Finally, ir 1875, because it 
seemed futile to wait any longer for the monarchists to 
reach agreement, three laws were passed which eventually 
became the constitution of the Third Republic. 

In the opinion of many of the deputies, these laws were 
meant to be temporary. They would be repealed, it was 


*thought, as soon as the monarchists agreed on a single can- 


didate. However, the laws of 1875 became relatively per- 
manent. It is therefore not astonishing that this particular 
republican form of government collapsed in 1940, after 65 
years. 


Twin France 


The differences between the monarchists and the republi- 
cans in the 1870s forecast a national split which began in 
1789 and has continued to date. The French Revolution so 
thoroughly divided the internal politics of France that there 
have really been twin Frances ever since. And the split did 
not come definitely on a north-south line, as was the case in 
the United States in the 1860s. The split in France occurred 
within every city, town, village, and hamlet. 

On the one side were those people who continued to 
believe in the pillars of monarchy, army, and state-supported 
church. On the other were those whose motto was: “Liberty! 
Equality! Fraternity!” All through the 19th century and into 
the 20th, these two viewpoints struggled for supremacy. The 
Third Republic, as a consequence, had to fight_for its life 
from the time it was born. 


In the Grip of Fear 

The internal fight became even more bitter after World 
War I. This was in part the result of a growing fear of radi- 
calism. The old-line conservatives became more and more 
frightened as they observed the increasing popularity of 
leftist legislation in postwar France. Many of them believed 
there was a choice only between Nazism and Bolshevism, 
and they admittedly preferred Nazism. In this mood they 
were encouraged by several strong influences. 

One of these influences was the presence in France ot 
thousands of conservative Russian exiles. The Third Repub- 
lic had given refuge to these in the cruel years after 1917. 
Many among them agitated continuously against all things 
Bolshevik, including the Franco-Soviet Alliance of 1935. A 
second disturbing influence was the clever propaganda by 
such men as Otto Abetz, whom the Nazis planted in France 
after 1933. 

As a consequence of these and related developments, 
many highly-placed French army officers in 1939 adopted 
the attitude: “If there is to be a war, then let it be against 
the Bolsheviks.” In such a mood they were not able to lead 
their men in enthusiastic patriotism against the Nazi hordes 
in 1940. It was people such as these who quickly followed 
where Petain and Laval led. 
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Our next objective in the Pacific is to cut Japan’s lifeline. 
This two-way water highway carries looted raw materials 
from far-flung captured islands to the industrial centers of 
the homeland and brings back reinforcements and arms from 
Japan to her outposts. We can disrupt this traffic by recap- 
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turing the Japan-held Chinese coastal bases. Anticipating 
this, the Japanese are striving to consolidate their positions 
in southeastern China. Their capture of Kweilin and Liuchow 
was aimed at getting control of the last Chinese-held section 
of the Hankow-Canton rail line. 
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OES your brother or friend in the armed forces want to 
get a factory job when he comes home? 


He probably does. But so do seven or eight million other 
servicemen, and six or eight million workers now employed 
in war plants. And the fact remains that manufacturing in- 
dustries (the factories making automobiles, radios, washing= 
machines, and other consumer goods) cannot employ more 
than half of these servicemen and war workers. 

Does this mean that the postwar employment picture is 
a black one for many millions of workers? Not if we move 
forward into our new job frontier: the service industries. 
Many economists believe that a proper expansion of these 
industries will lead America to a high level of postwar em- 
ployment and prosperity. 


The Service Industries 


What are the service industries? They include trade, 
transportation and communication, public service, profes- 
sional service, domestic and personal service, and clerical 
occupations. Breaking these terms down into everyday oc- 
cupations, we have the following workers in the service 
industries: 

Everybody in wholesale or retail trade — mail order 
houses, department stores, grocery stores, shops. 

All transportation workers — railroads, buses, etc. 

All communication workers — telephone and telegraph 
operators, linesmen, etc. 

Office workers in general. 

Hotel-operators, restaurant-keepers, waiters, etc. 

Laundrymen, tailors, cleaners, pressers; barbers, beauty- 
shop employees; apartment-house employees, domestic serv- 
ants (cooks, housekeepers, maids, butlers). 

College professors, teachers, librarians. 

Publishers, newspaper and advertising workers; every- 
body in radio, movie and theater business. 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, hospital workers. 

Lawyers, judges, court workers. 

Ministers, social service, welfare workers. 

Artists, architects, authors, musicians. 

And, local, state and national government employees. 

Writing in Harper's Magazine, C. Hartley Grattan com- 
ments: “You may be struck, as you run your eye down the 
above list, with the thought, ‘Why, most of the people I 
know are engaged in the service industries!’ ” And he adds 
that this list is incomplete. “If you want to round it out for 
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ur New Job Frontier 


Service industries outrank manufacturing 


as reservoir of postwar employment 


yourself,” he says, “consult the Classified Telephone Directory 
for your city and see for yourself what an infinity of service 
occupations are represented there. Somebody has said,” 
concludes Grattan, “that the Classified Directory should be 
required reading for economists, and the idea is good. It 
would help to banish the idea that the factory is everything.” 

The rise of the service industries to their position as our 
“new job frontier” is clearly seen if we study growth and 
decline of certain occupations since 1870. In their book, 
Technology and Livelihood, Mary L. Fledderus and May 
Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
offer the following evidence: 

“1. In 1870 more than halt of the working population 
earned their livelihood in agriculture. By 1930 less than 
one in four (approximately 22 per cent) worked on farms. 
In each 1,000 of the population the number employed in 
agriculture, once the most important occupation, declined 
from 172 to 85.... 

“2. Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, now based 
on iron and steel, machinery, and coal, outstripped agricul- 
ture about the year 1920. Their most rapid rate of increase 
was in the three decades before 1900, from 66 to 95 per 
1,000 of the population, as compared with the thirty years 
after 1900. By 1930 the proportion was 115, as compared 
with 85 in agriculture. 

“3. Trade meanwhile increased from 22 per 1,000 in 1870 
co 50 in 1930. If to those employed in trade we add the 
numbers in clerical occupations, in public service, domestic 
and personal service and the professions (the service in- 
dustries), the proportion per 1,000 in 1930 was 157 as 
compared with 65 in 1870.” 

Look again at this evidence. Note tlat the increase in 
the number of workers employed in manufacturing slowed 
down between 1900 and 1930, as compared to the period 
from 1870 to 1900. While the number employed in the 
service industries has increased tremendously since 1870. 
This is clear evidence of the rising importance of the serv- 
ice industries. 

Postwar Plans and Prospects 


Now, what advice do these figures give to the returning 
veteran? Maybe he has learned about radio, aviation or auto- 
mobile engines, or laundry work, in the armed forces. Should 
he seek a job in a radio, aircraft or automobile factory, or 
in a plant making laundry equipment? He may be able to 
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get such a job. But his chances of success probably would 
be better if he set up a local radio and electrical service 
shop, a small garage and filling station, or a laundry. And 
if he can’t start a business of his own, his next best bet 
might be to seek employment in these service industries, 
rather than hunt for factory employment. 

Veterans who wish to start businesses will be aided by 
provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights,” passed by Congress 
last May. Among its benefits are educational grants for 
further education, vocational guidance and_ training, and a 
government guarantee of 50 per cent on loans up to $2,000 
for a home or a business. By sharing the risk taken by a 
bank the government thus makes it easier for the veteran 
to borrow money to go into business. 

An example of the job possibilities in the service indus- 
tries was given recently by speakers at a New York Times 
round table on the problems of returning veterans. One 
speaker, H. B. Hartley of Columbus, Ohio, explained that 
he owns three hardware stores and plans to open two more. 


.He said he planned to have a general maintenance man and 


a plumber to install fixtures, and operate a complete radio 
repair departmenf in one store, with the others sending 
repair work to it. Altogether his plans envisioned the creation 
of eight new jobs. 

George Jones of Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Indiana, said 
his company had developed a new product, an all-year gas 
air-conditioning unit, and has held classes to train men in 
selling, installing, and servicing this product. He said it 
would provide jobs for 3,500 new workers, in addition to 
giving work to 1,750 men in the Servel factory. Here is an 
excellent example of how employment -in the service indus- 
tries grows faster than employment in factories. For each 
factory job created by this new product, two jobs are 
created in the service industries. 


The Mark of Progress 


Many economists tell us that the rapid growth of employ- 
ment in a nation’s service industries is a sign of a high 
standard of living. They explain that in a comparatively 
undeveloped nation, such as the United States around 1870, 
a large proportion of the people are farmers. As the nation 
develops, more and more people move into manufacturing. 
But as the nation becomes highly developed, the proportion 
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ot people engaged in service industries gains at the expense 
of both farming and manufacturing. 

This means, according to these economists, that the 
American people will want more than manufactured goods 
(cars, radios, household appliances) in postwar years. They 
also will want better laundries, repair shops, garages, de- 
livery services, fast, low-cost transportation, hotels, bathing 
beaches, summer resorts, winter camps and parks, medical 
care, libraries and museums, etc. 


What About Living Standards? 


A note of caution is voiced, however, by Fledderus and 
Van Kleeck. “Whether the increase in employment in servy- 
ice industries . . . makes up for the decline in manufactur- 
ing employment,” they write, “depends upon whether the 
opportunity to obtain a good living is made more secure. . .” 
In this connection, they point out that living standards have 
not been high in some of the service occupations in peace 
time. Therefore, the authors do not believe that we should 
view the shift of workers from manufacturing and agricul- 
ture to the service industries “with complacency. . . .” 

We may conclude from these experts that the service in- 
dustries are growing and will help give us full employment 
after the war. But with the exception of small numbers of 
highly trained professionals, wages and salaries in the serv- 
ice industries are not likely to be as high as in the basic 
manufacturing industries. Nor should the man who starts a 
postwar garage or radio and electrical shop expect to equal 
the earnings he made in war industry. 

Commenting on service occupations, the American Youth 
Commission declares in its report on Postwar Youth Employ- 
ment: “A rising national income ordinarily increases the 
number of home managers who wish to hire domestic serv- 
ants, but . . . as lower-income groups also improve their 
position, they become less willing to accept domestic em- 
ployment. . . .” Domestic servants have been “looked down 
upon” in the past, and given unfair treatment by some em- 
ployers. Similar conditions, and a corresponding need for 
improvement, exist in other service industries. If this coun- 
try is to have full employment, and a higher standard of 
living, after the war, the movement into the service oc- 
cupations must be thoroughly understood and carefully 
planned. 
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From Harper's Magazine 


Diagrams show proportion of Americans engaged in main occupations at three periods between 1870 - 1930. 
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ON OUT OF EVERY FOUR ISA 
PROPRIETOR ACTIVE IN 
OWN BUSINESS 
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There were 4,800,000 employees and 1,500,000 pro- 
prietors in retail businesses of all kinds in 1939. 
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MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYEES 1940 






















Men predominate as both proprietors and employees, but many women 
'leok on store work only as a temporary occupation, not a career. 


RETAIL TRADE | 


HERE is probably no other business that 

offers as many opportunities for independ- 
ent ownership as retail trade. To supply people 
with all their needs for goods requires hundreds 
of types of retail stores. 

The department store, the mail order house, 
and the chain store have become gigantic or- 
ganizations. By the very fact of their size they 
are frequently able to buy huge quantities of 
goods at prices far below those paid by their 
smaller competitors. But there will always be 
room for the small store for two reasons: it 
can render a more individualized service to the 
customer; it brings the merchandise nearer to 
the place of consumption than most large or- 
ganizations can. 

The self-service supermarket is another mod- 
ern development resulting from the fact that 
most of the American buying public are car 
owners. The consumers’ cooperative store — a 
type of great importance in Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries —is gaining some 
popularity in America because jt operates on 
a non-profit basis and is controlled by the 
customers. The general picture of American 
retailing is characterized by free competition 
which keeps the price of goods down and 
raises the standard of service and the quality 
of consumer goods. 


Today retailing has become a science. The . 


business of serving the public requires con- 
stant alertness to changing consumer habits 
and needs. Universities offer courses in retail- 
ing. Payment for beginners is relativelv low, 
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& SALARIED SUPERVISING & CLERICAL 
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COMPARATIVE AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 1939 
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WITHOUT WITH AGENTS 
STOCK STOCK BROKERS 











‘ Average weekly earnings of sales personnel are comparatively low. The more skill required, the higher the pay. 
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POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY | @ Sy yy)) @ 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 4,074 DEPARTMENT STORES 





work is hard and the sales personnel in de- 


partment and chain stores face heavy compe- nes 
tition for the relatively few better-paying $60,549 FOOD STO 


jobs. But there are rewards for skill, intelli- " ($) ) J ‘ 
gence and education. In a chain store men 








advance in a few years to assistant store man- 169.792 EATING PLACES 

ager, and then to manager or district super- r \ (3) 

visor. F>| QI) QQ ' 
In department stores there are jobs in buy- 69, 379 CAR & ACCESSORIES STORES 





ing departments, merchandising, and_ stock 
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management; there are personnel and training 
directors; shopping service, floor managers, 
packing, and shipping; adjustment managers, 
bookkeeping, advertising, copy writers and 


Total retail sales in 1939 amounted to over 42 billion dollars. 
The 4,074 department stores sold 9 per cent of all goods. 





artists, window dressing, interior display, sales 
promotion and special events. 


The trend to patronize chain stores, de- SALES PERSONNEL IN 
partment stores, ol ek bie See DEPARTMENT STORES 


undoubtedly increase after the war. That means 
that a few large organizations will become 
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more important as employers. In these organi- 





thé top of the ladder. 

But there is still the old country general 
store, the grocery, drug and variety stores, 
and the many types of small dealers and shops 
which offer opportunities. These small stores 
were the teachers of the men who founded 
Woolworth’s and Macy’s and Sears Roebuck’s. 
They will teach an employee not only how to 
sell but also the secrets of display, purchasing, 


zations it is naturally more difficult to reach WOMEN 62% MEN 38% 











and management. There is no perfect recipe 
for a career in retailing but there are many 
ways that lead to success. 


There are more women in department store sales work 
but from 50 to 60% of their employees are not sales people. 
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Out of every $100 in sales, the 5, 10, 25c and $1.00 stores have $3.78 left over for dividends, profits, and surplus. 






Mobilizing 








By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE eleventh-hour use by the Nazis of the V-2 rocket 
bomb (described as a 14-ton projectile which travels at 
a speed of 3500 miles an hour in the stratosphere 55 miles 
above the earth) dramatically foretells the pattern of wars 
of the future. Machines, not men, will shape the design of 
the next war, if there is one, just as in large measure machines 
are already determining the outcome of the present global 
conflict. 

It is the scientist, the engineer, and the research laboratory 
that win wars today. This is not the work of individuals, how- 
ever brilliant, or of scientists, however learned. It involves a 
swift chain of endeavor beginning with scientific research 
and engineering development and proceeding through tests, 
procurement, installation, and the training of personnel to the 
final use in combat. 


U. S. Alert in 1940 


No nation has more fully realized the tremendous im- 
portance of all this than the United States. A full year-and-a- 
half before Pearl Harbor, in June of 1940, the scientists and 
engineers of our nation were organized under government 
auspices for the development of new weapons. The group 
was known as the National Defense Research Committee, and 
it proved so valuable in its first year of existence that in June, 
1941, the Office of Scientific Research and Development was 
formed by Presidential order, to implement the work of the 
Committee. 

OSRD was given the task of coordinating the efforts of 
scientists and technical men in connection with many phases 
of the war effort, and in addition to pursue aggressively the 
development of new instruments of warfare. OSRD was also 
charged with carrying on medical research, and this has 
literally produced miracles in alleviating the sufferings and 
wounds of soldiers and civilians alike. 

OSRD is under the skilled direction of Vannevar Bush 
(formerly of M.I.T.), with headquarters here in Washing- 
ton. When a research project is decided upon, the recom- 
mendation is reviewed by the National Defense Research 
Committee. If the committee approves, Director Bush au- 
thorizes the work to proceed. 


Science and Engineering Mobilized 


President Conant of Harvard is Chairman of NDRC. Its 
other members include Dr. Roger Adams, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, University of Illinois; Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Dr. Richard C. Tolman, dean, Graduate School of the 
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Higher mathematics in action. The sky is the limit! 





California Institute of Technology. These men primarily 
represent science and engineering. Conway P. Coe, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, is also a member. He has a wide knowledge 
of inventions. The Army is represented by Major Genefal 
C. C. Williams, and Captain Lybrand P. Smith represegts the 
Navy. 

It will prove a fascinating revelation, after the war has 
been won, to learn of some of the specific projects on which 
OSRD has been at work. Obviously, not even a hint of their 
nature can be given while the war continues. This imperative 
secrecy involves even the men who are doing the work itself. 
No member of the working organization knows one bit more 
about the total subject than is necessary for his own job. 

The men who do the actual work are of course chosen with 
the greatest care. They are selected both from universities 
and industry, from large colleges and small ones, and from 
private laboratories; and they are drawn from all parts of the 
country. 


Britain’s ‘Secret Weapon” in 1940 

It is not too much to say that Germany’s bid for the con- 
quest of Britain in the summer of 1940 was frustrated be- 
cause British scientists and engineers had developed certain 
radio warning devices which took the surprise element out 
of German air attacks and assured Nazi bombers being 
promptly met by fighter squadrons. 

The German V-2 rocket bomb came too late in this war 
to be of military value. But what we must realize, as we face 
the problems of the peace table soon to come, is that man 
has only scratched the surface of the deadly possibilities of 
weapons of the future. I have spoken at the beginning of this 
article of the war of the future, This is a glib term and 
should give all thoughtful young persons the realization that 
it the human race is to survive on this planet we must see 
to it that we devote as much intelligence and scientific brilli- 
ance to the instruments of peace as we do to those of war. 
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FOLDING FIREFLY 





shown banking for turn. 


Firefly 


The British have lifted some 
of the secrecy about their new 
heavily armed fighter-reconnais- 
sance plane, the Firefly. This 
fighter, which in some ways re- 
sembles the U. S. Navy’s famed 
Grumman Hellcat, was designed 
for use aboard aircraft carriers 
of the Royal Navy. 

The Firefly scored its first 
victories during the recent Brit- 
ish air attack on the German 
battleship Tirpitz. 

While naval bombers attacked 
the Tirpitz at its berth in Nor- 
way, Fireflies engaged and shot 
down the German fighters which 
tried to break up the attack. 

Later, Fireflies carried out 
their own attack on enemy ship- 
ping in the Hammerfest area, 
damaging several enemy vessels 
and strafing German gun posi- 
tions and installations. 

The Firefly is a low-winged 





monoplone armed with four 20 
mm. cannon. It is also equipped 
with a camera for vertical aerial 
photography, which means that 
it can double as a recco plane. 

The wings fold back for car- 
rier operation, and it is still a 
military secret how many of 
these fighters can be stacked on 
the flight deck of a British flat- 
top. 

Power plant for the Firefly is 
a twelve-cylinder liquid-cooled 
Rolls Royce Griffon engine. 
Cruising speed, top speed, and 
altitude figures for the Firefly 
have not been released. But 
there is no doubt this British 
fighter is fast — and brother, we 
mean fast! 

The Firefly has a span of 44 
feet, 6 inches; a length of 37 
feet, and a height of 18 feet, 7 
inches. Undercarriage and wing 
flaps are operated hydraulically. 

This fighter-recco plane car- 
ries a crew of two, a pilot, and 
an observer. 

The Firefly was designed by 
the British Fairey Aviation Co., 
Ltd., which has given the Royal 
Navy many famous types, in- 
cluding the Barracuda, the Ful- 
mar, and the Swordfish. 

The Firefly is bound to be a 
welcome addition to the British 
Fleet Air Arm. Now that Ger- 
many is near defeat, more Brit- 
ish carriers will be heading for 
Pacific waters to engage the 
Japs. Fireflies may soon be 
twinkling over Tokyo. 





Wings folded back, the Firefly points her 20mm. cannon at sky. 











Photos from British Combine 
Nose-on view of folded Firefly. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





The U. S. Army Air Forces 
are counting on a new “mechan- 
ical brain” gunsight to subtract 
a lot of Zeros from the Pacific 
combat zones. The new gunsight 
should make Deadeye Dicks out 
of every gunner in the AAF. 

All he has to do is dial the 
type of enemy plane, the range, 
the air speed, and the altitude. 
From then on he keeps the 
enemy plane within a gyro-con- 
trolled circle, until his bullets 
tear the target apart. 

The mechanical brain gun- 
sight automatically computes the 
effects of gravity and air density 
on the bullet, the motion of the 
target, and other factors. 

: ss 


The Superfortress is a great 
bomber, but it is full of sur- 
prises. B-29 side gunners are 
now under orders to wear their 
parachutes at all times during 
flight. 

The Superfortress is equipped 
with a pressurized cabin to 
equalize the pressure of high 
altitude. Any sudden release in 
the pressure may blow the side 
gunners clear out of the plane. 

This happened recently to a 
B-29 gunner. Luckily, he was 
wearing his parachute. The 
change in pressure was so sud- 
den he was deaf for days. “I 
didn’t hear a thing when it hap- 


pened,” he said. “Not even 
harps.” 
Yes, there are still some 


“bugs” left in the B-29. The 
Army is finding them — the hard 
way. 





New Device Aids 
. 5. Air Gunners 


Speaking of gunsights and 
guns, did you ever wonder what 
keeps a turret or rear gunner 
from blowing apart the tail 
or wings of his own plane? 

Suppose a gunner had to 
worry about this problem with 
Zeros boring in from every side! 
He would have to stop firing 
every few seconds, or risk hit- 
ting his own ship. 

Fortunately, this is one prob- 
lem our gunners do not have to 
worry about. Gun turrets of 
American planes are equipped 
with a gunfire interrupter. This 
device automatically interrupts 
the fire of the guns as they 
swing near sections of the gun- 
ner’s own plane. 


How It Works 


When a gun is equipped with 
this device, the gunner can even 
swing it in a wide arc that 
brings the tail of his plane 
squarely in his sights. He can 
concentrate on the enemy with- 
out worrying. He knows that 
just before the tail looms up in 
his sights, his guns will auto- 
matically shut off —to start 
again the instant the tail is 
clear. How close the stream of 
lead comes to vital plane parts 
has been kept a military secret. 


Wi Talk 








The “pencil pusher” of 
the crew is the navigator. 
6. ee 


Next week: Who is 
“the rainmaker”’? 




















@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Saltonstall ( ) French Foreign Min- 


: ister 
2. Tixier ( ) British Foreign Secre- 
tary 
&. Clay ) Soviet Ambassador to 
4, Bidault France 
) “The Great Peace- 
5. Eden maker” 
( ) Massachusetts Senator 
6. Reynaud ( ) Union leader 
. & Bogomolov ( ) French Commissioner 


of the Interior 
8. Petrillo ( ) French Premier (1940) 


ll. NEW JOB FRONTIER 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The majority of workers in 1870 
were employed in agriculture. 

2. The increase in the number of 
workers employed in manufacturing 
slowed down between 1900 and 1930 
as compared to the thirty years before 
1900. 

8. The “G.I. Bill of Rights” provides 
a full government guarantee on loans 
up to $2,000 for a home or business. 

4. Employment in service industries 
is growing faster than employment in 
factories. 

5. As a nation’s economic structure 
becomes more highly developed, the 
proportion of people in service occu- 
pations declines. 

6. As incomes rise, the number of 
applicants for domestic service jobs 
also increases. 


iil, FRANCE TODAY 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 
1. The German invasion in 1940 


brought to an end France’s: (a) Ist 
Republic; (b) 2nd Republic; (c) 3rd 
Republic. 

2. On Armistice Day, 1944, the 
French government was offered a place 
in the: (a) Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence; (b) European Advisory Com- 
mission; (c) “Big Three.” 

8. Speaking in Paris recently, Chur- 
chill urged: (a) political union of 
France and Britain; (b) French annex- 










ation ot the Rhineland; (c) a strong 
French army. 

4. The French government has stat- 
ed that next February it will hold elec- 
tions for (a) municipal and depart- 
mental councils; (b) the National As- 
sembly; (c) all national offices. 

5. General de Gaulle advocates; (a) 
a planned economy under state direc- 
tion; (b) the return of mines and fac- 
tories to private management; (c) the 
removal of Communists from govern- 
ment posts. 


IV. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. France’s political divisions since 
1789 have been largely geographical. 

2. In 1871, French monarchists voted 
to continue the war, but were outvoted 
by peace-loving republicans. 

8. As a result of World War I, 
French leftist elements declined in 
popularity. 

4. The French Republic of 1871 
lasted over half a century. 

5. In 1935 France entered into an 
alliance with Soviet Russia. 


V. RETAIL TRADE 
Underscore the correct word or phrase. 


1. Of the people in retail trade in 
1939: (a) the majority were women; 
(b) one out of every four was proprie- 
tor of his own business; (c) 90% were 
employees. 

2. Average weekly earnings in retail 
trade are higher among: (a) salesmen; 
(b) managers and supervisors; (c) 
office and clerical workers. 

3. Largest peacetime retail sales were 
in: (a) department stores; (b) car and 
accessories stores; (c) food stores. 

4, Of the employees in department 
stores the percentage of sales people is: 
(a) about 80%; (b) at least 60%; (c) 
50% or less. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


FRANCE TODAY 

Hadsel, W. N., “Struggle for a New 
France,” For. Pol. Reports, July 15, 1944. 

Daniell, R., “The Dynamic Temper of 
the New France,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
October 1, 1944. 

Bullitt, W. C., “Future of France,” Life, 
August 14, 1944, 


WHO'S WHO 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


A man deemed capable and honest by 
both parties, Republican Leverett Salton- 
stall can count eight former governors of 
Massachusetts among his ancestors. He 
grew up in a fashionable Boston suburb, 
went to private day school and graduated 
from Harvard, where he belonged to the 
smart Hasty Pudding and Porcellian Clubs, 
and, after dogged training with his awk- 
ward frame, made the ice hockey squad. 
After law school he went to France as a 
field artillery lieutenant in World War I 
but was not in front line action. 

Giving up law practice for politics, he 
was elected and regularly re-elected to the 
state legislature, becoming speaker. An 
early internationalist, after he became gov- 
ernor in 1938 he set up “home defense” 
and “post-defense reconversion” systems 
that served as models for other states. A 
firm believer in decentralized government, 
private enterprise, international cooperation 
and “helping veterans get back on their 
feet,” he is also a shrewd politician. A 
plodding worker, he does little deep read- 
ing, prefers riding, sailing, and pitching 
hay on his Dover farm. He is the 5l-year- 
old father of four (one son recently was 
killed in service). 


ADRIEN TIXIER 


One of the key posts in the French gov- 
ernment is that of Commissioner of the In- 
terior, held by 51-year-old Adrien Pierre 
Tixier. Tixier was born in Limoges, East- 
central France, and has had much experi- 
ence in social work. He was wounded in 
the 1914 Battle of the Marne, spent the 
rest of World War I teaching at the Na- 
tional Professional School in Albi, and as 
secretary general of the Bureau of Orphans. 

He moved to Geneva, first as an official 
in the International Labor Office (ILO), 
then as head of the Bureau’s Social Insur- 
ance Section, and from 1936-1940 as as- 
sistant director. He was delegate to an ILO 
conference in Washington, 1940. De Gaulle 
appointed him delegate to Washington for 
the French National Committee in 1942, 
made him Commissioner of Labor and So- 
cial Security this summer. As Commissioner 
of the Interior he replaces Emmanuel d’As- 
tier de la Vigerie, 45-year-old founder of 
the resistance group Liberation. 





French Information Service 
Tixier 


Saltonstall 
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Melamine— 
Baby Plastic 


Not long ago melamine was a rare chem- 
ical of unknown potentialities, worth $40 
a pound. Today it is available by the car- 
load at 40c a pound, has revolutionized in- 
dustry. 

In 1834 a German scientist, Baron von 
Liebig, turned out a weak base crystalline 
resin containing carbon, hydrogen and ni- 
trogen. He called it melamine, dismissed it 
as unimportant. Several years ago a chem- 
ist of the American Cyanamid Company 
found melamine could be produced from 
calcium cyanamide a former fertilizer 
that has now turned parent of many im- 
portant chemicals. He tested the resin, 
found that it melted only at the high tem- 
perature of 354° C., that it was only 
slightly soluble in water and was insoluble 
in inert solvents. 

These properties were both its biggest 
asset and biggest headache. They made 
melamine a potentially excellent plastic if 
some good chemical could be discovered 
with which non-soluble melamine would 
combine. Aldehydes (organic compounds 
having a carbon, hyrogen and oxygen 
group of atoms in their molecules) were 
the answer. 

The baby plastic was recently passed on 
to manufacturers of plastic products for 
testing. The manufacturers found: 

1. Melamine resin can be made into a 
fast-baking paint that gives automobiles 
a scratch-proof coating resistant to all 
weather. 

2. Dipped in melamine emulsions, dyed 
cloth becomes uncrushable, uncreasable 
even after dry cleaning. Also, melamine- 
treated cheap cloth has the same “feel” and 
appearance as expensive material. 

3. In half an hour melamine resins can 
be baked into white enamels (for stoves, 
etc.) that will resist long exposure to tem- 
peratures as high as 425° without losing 
gloss or becoming discolored. 

4. Treated with melamine, paper towels 
are as strong and absorb as much water 
when wet as when dry. The paper isn’t 
brittle, resists frequent folding, is per- 
fect for war maps, replaces metal drums 
for army packing. 

5. Mixed with paper if is moulded into 
hard, scratch-proof, color-stable, heat-re- 
sistant mess trays, tableware, table tops, 
instrument panels. 

6. Mixed with cellulose (plant fibre), it 
forms wash buttons that don’t break in 
laundering and are used by the armed 
services on all wash clothes. 

7. Cured melamine resin is better than 
any product hitherto used for insulating 
electrical war equipment. It resists heat, is 
not charred by the electric arc, is not 
harmed by nitric acid that forms within 
ignition parts at high altitudes, does not 
mind humidity. 

8. Made into waterproot glue, melamine 
resin holds aircraft plywood together more 
firmly than any known glue. 


NANCY GENET 





Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


“TWO-TON” OPERA TEAM 


Fred Allen fans may miss the antics 
of their favorite comedian, but for many 
listeners the present set-up of the 
Texaco Star Theater is more than satis- 
factory. It is really an extension of the 
summer replacement with Jimmy Mel- 
ton acting as host and vocal artist. 
Teamed with Melton is Alec Templeton, 
unique stylist of the piano, who, though 
blind, constitutes a whole orchestra 
himself. Each week they take some pop- 
ular song and render it in mock-Metro- 
politan style with Templeton as the 
keyboard virtuoso. It’s ingenious, de- 
lightful entertainment worth anybody’s 
listening. Time is 9:30 p.m. Sunday 
over CBS. 


GOING OUR WAY 

Dramatizing history is no easy job 
even for an expert. But it has been 
done most successfully in the new series 
entitled We Came This Way (Friday, 
11:30 p.m., NBC). The new program 
is part of the NBC University of the 
Air and is a decided improvement over 
last year’s ponderous and slow-moving 
American*Story. The object is to trace 
the development of man’s struggle for 
freedom through the centuries, Recent 
broadcasts on the Bill of Rights and 
Joan of Arc were stirring examples of 
what radio can do for history when it 
applies real showmanship to educa- 
tional subjects. 


QUESTION BOX 

Q. What is the meaning of the call 
letters of radio stations and why do 
they all begin with “W” or “K”? Harry 
Clarke, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Some call letters have no mean- 
ing while others do have a special sig- 
nificance. For example, WNYC is the 
municipal station in New York City. 
WSUN takes its letters from the “Sun- 
shine City,” St. Petersburg, Florida. The 
initial letters “W” and “K” indicate that 
the stations are located in the United 
States. Other countries use different 
letters. 

Q. Will you please send me tickets 
for the Kate Smith show? Adele 
Symonds, New York City. 

A. Stand By cannot undertake to 
send tickets for any broadcast. Write to 
the program in care of the station or the 
network and state your request. 





It's Your Wag Now 
In the years before the war, when 
civilian flying was beginning to come 
into its own, the increasing number ot 
small, light planes without two-way 
radios was a problem to airports and a 
particular trial to the man in the traffic 
contro] tower 
Usually the lignt plane would hover 
around until the pilot received landing 
instructions from the tower operator, 
who would add, “If you are getting 
me, wag your wings.” 


. . Pan ‘ 
One evening a big airliner was com 


ing into a Florida airport. The tower 
man, who had been engaged in land 
ing smaller craft, forgot for the moment 
that the big plan had a two-way radio 
and gave the familiar direction, “If you 
are getting me, wag your wings. 

The co-pilot of the airliner, with 
whom he had been talking, promptly 
replied: “Can’t do that. We have some 
passengers asleep up here. If you're get- 


ting me, wag your tower!” 
Major A} Williams 


Officer: “What's the big idea, climb- 
ing trees and crawling through bushes?” 
Pot.: “Well, sir, we camouflaged the 


gun before lunch and now we can’t 
find it.” 
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» HENRY CLAY (1777-1852) 


"The Great Peacemaker” 








Whig party nomination for the Presidency. 
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2. While Secretary of State 
under President John 

Quincy Adams, Clay sup- 

Sy ported the South American 

@) | nations in their fight for 
p= \! freedom from Spain. 


1. In 1820 Clay prevented a 
dangerous North-South clash 
over slavery by persuading 
Congress to approve the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 








OR 30 years, as Speaker of the House of Representatives and a Senator, 
Henry Clay worked to lessen the growing conflict between the North and 
South over slavery. Few men in American public life had more ardent sup- 
porters than “The Great Peacemaker.” But he also had many bitter enemies 
and his great ambition for the Presidency was never satisfied. He lost the 
elections of 1832 and 1844, while in 1840 and 1848 he failed to win the 


Clay was born in Virginia, moved to Kentucky at 20, and quickly won 
fame as a lawyer. He was elected to the Legislature in 1803, and in 1806 
was appointed to fill an unexpired term in the U. S. Senate although he had 
not reached the legal age of 30. During his early years in Congress, Clay 
was a leader of the “War Hawks,” who urged war against Britain in 1812. 
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3. As the Whig candidate 
for President in 1844, Clay 
appeared a sure victor. 
But he was defeated by 
an almost unknown Dem- 
ocrat, James K. Polk. 























4. In1849 the nation again faced 
Bj a crisis over whether slavery 
should be permitted in territory 
gained in the war with Mexico. 
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5. The aging Clay re- 
turned to the Senate to 
obtain passage of his 
Compromise of 1850, 
which postponed the Civil 
War for ten years. 











































HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Mrs, L. Christine Bliss, 
teacher of current problems, at the 
Huntley Project Senior High School, 
Worden, Montana, who will receive a 
Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 


N OUR school, current problems is a 
required course for all seniors, There 
is no textbook for the course, but each 
student subscribes to a Scholastic maga- 
zine, used as a foundation for the entire 
years work. For supplementary study, 
current magazines, newspapers, and 
reference books in the library are used. 
I always check the “Reading Sign- 
posts” to see how many references listed 
are in the library. The book lists are 
also of great assistance in making selec- 
tions for the library. Attention of the 
students is called to the radio programs, 
and information from them is used in 
class discussions, The film guide helps 
in selecting good visual aids. 

At the beginning of the term when | 
introduce the magazine to the class, I 
discuss the entire contents and urge 
pupils to read the whole magazine each 
week. 

I have on file folders, some of which 
are marked as follows: The Far East, 
India, Russia, Taxation, Social Security, 
The Balkans, Labor, et cetera. Each 
year, new material, such as maps, charts, 
and magazine articles are added to these 
folders by the pupils. The discarded is- 
sues of the students’ magazines are a 
source of many good charts, maps, and 
other illustrative material. These are 
used for the bulletin board and research 
on a particular problem. 

The up-to-date maps in the magazine 
are a great aid in teaching the ever 
changing boundaries and_ territories. 
Our department has a set of Cram’s 
markable-washable surface wall maps. 
The map of Asia just now shows the 
territory taken by Japan, the date when 
it was taken, and also the territory re- 
gained by the Allies. The map of the 
United States shows all the air lines. 

Occasionally, the class conducts a 
mock Dr. I. Q. program, The students 
prepare a list of names and places im 
portant in the news. In identifying the 
name or place, the student briefly states 
why it is in the news. The class also 
plays Guggenheim. A chart is placed on 
the board, and pupils write their an- 
swers on slips of paper. This game es- 
pecially helps students to learn geogra- 
phy. 

Last year the class presented an as- 
sembly program called the “United Na- 


tions.” It included talks on the United 
Nations, and presentation of the flags 
of the following countries: United 
States of America, China, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. A student acted as narrator 


and gave the history of each flag. The| 


high school choir sang the national an- 
them of each of the countries, 

In preparation for assignments | sail 
the notations for the coming week and 
plan the week’s work accordingly, fre- 
quently with students participating. 


With the Chinese issue, I asked the class | 


what they wanted to learn about China, 


There were so many interests that each | 


student was permitted to study the prob- 
lem of his choice and report to the class 
what he learned. Those who chose the 
same problem presented their report as 
a panel discussion. Each student was 
given a list of available references in the 
library. The week’s study was concluded 
with a discussion of material in the mag- 
azine and the check-up test. 

When the class studied the October 
16th issue, which includes Italy, I gave 
the students five problems about Italy 
to consider. These problems were ideas 
found in the “Teacher's Aid” for this 


year and earlier issues. (I have on file} 
issues of Scholastic since 1935.) The| 


names of the men who have been and 


are leaders in Italy were selected for | 
special reports. Issues of Current Biog-| 


raphy and the “Who’s Who” column 


were used for these reports. Current | 


magazine articles and back numbers of 


Scholastic were assigned for special re-| 
ports, and a list of general references | 


was given to the class. 


class is divided into groups. Each group 
selects a topic from the year’s work for 
a panel discussion, a final examination 
requirement. 

The current problems class is also 
using “America Votes,” They are con- 
ducting a mock election in the school. 
Registration of the students was re- 
quired according to Montana State law, 


and only those who registered may vote | 


at the school election. The class is di- 
vided into the two major political 
parties. Each group elected a chairman, 
and he appointed the necessary com- 
mittees to carry on the election. 

Each student was given an outline 
tor study of political parties and the 
election. The class will give an assem- 
bly at which each party will campaign 
for the candidates for national, state, 
and county offices. 


The magazine is valuable tool for 


3-1 


teaching social studies. | teel that it 
allows an opportunity for a variety of 
activities with a great deal of student 
participation. The conciseness and scope 
of information help the high-school 
student to become well informed. 
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ON YOUR 
COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
merts, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
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| by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
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confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
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NO PAYMENTS urine summer: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 

no red tape, 48 hour service. LICEN. ED By AnD 
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it soon, write today for Mutual's o747 
courteous, confidential “Borrow As 

By Mail” plan forteachers.Itwill 2;hH 63 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO - 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- F 
tative will call. Use coupon below 47 


[MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY anti 1905 
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: DEPT. 54 SIOUX amy 2, OWA’ 
£ Gentlemen: Without cost or ob! send me § 
‘ | a ¥ your “Borrow By “ah Plan for 8 
s . 
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RESOLVE D: 
THAT 18-yYEAR-OLDS 
SHOULD VOTE 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 
250p. $1.25 


This fall in Georgia 18-year-olds voted for the 
President of these United States. Were 47 states 
in the wrong? What should be the legal voting 
age? It is a serious social problem with wide- 
spread implication. It has been recognized as 
such by the N.U.E.A. and other forensic asso- 
ciations that have adopted it as their 1944-1945 
proposition. 


Lowering the Voting Age. A Reference Shelf 
compilation, with briefs and bibliographies, of 
the most authoritative pros and cons that have 
been pronounced on the subject. 


REFERENCE SHELF 7 Books $6.00 


Subscribers will receive seven books in the new 
Reference Shelf as published. Each book will be 
a compilation of the arguments, pro and con, 
that have been pronounced by recognized au- 
thorities on a single controversial problem: 

1 Basic English $1.25 
International Police Force $1.25 
Canada and the Western Hemisphere $1.25 
Representative American Speeches $1.25 
Lowering the Voting Age $1.25 
Title to be announced $1.25 
Title to be announced $1.25 


On Subscription $6.00 





TOWN 
MEETING 
TONIGHT 











UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1943-1944 $2.25 
Constructive and rebuttal 
speeches given in full and accom- 
panied by bibliographies and 
briefs. Contents are as follows: 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 

THE ACCELERATED COLLEGE PROGRAM 

CONTROL OF CONQUERED COUNTRIES AFTER 
THE WaR 

RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 

INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 

Postwar Economic CONTROLS 

PERMANENT GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
CoNTROLS 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 








